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BY THE EDITOR 


Not so long ago I found myself at The New Gallery Thea- 
tre in London at the very give-away hour of eleven A. M. 
somewhat vaguely ready to give, for the first time, serious 
consideration to a new variety of Phonofilm and Vitaphone, 
called Movietone. 

Noises with films have long been one of those matters we 
have felt hanging over us, like an incipient cold in the head 
or some other vague threat ; everybody knew. that sooner or 
later radio would somehow link up with films, but few gave 
it any thought, any more than normally one thinks about 
dying. My own few serious contemplations of it gave the 
two alternatives that in its right place reproduction of sound 
would have value, but used generally, be wrong. ‘Noises 
off”? in the orchestra had given no reassurance that they 
would be done ever other than badly, thunder barrels, aero- 
plane noises (I have an old projector in Switzerland which 
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I was saving to use as imitation of aeroplane engines-pre- 
ferably six !) pops and bangs, door bells ringing, likewise 


telephones, very much out of tempo, trains starting, doors 


slamming ; all were most nonchalantly and haphazardly 
scattered through the musical scores, like things escaped or 
at random, though I always suspected that the man that 
made them must have had a lovely life ! 

True they had nothing to do with radio, but they were pre- 
paring the way, trains, cannons, bells, bullets would be the 
end of it, more or less, as well as the beginning, but on time 
by way of change. I did think too that if they started intro- 
ducing the voice the only thing to do would be to leave the 
movies, (like Grandfather’s Clock) “never to go again” ! 
Somehow Lilian Gish, let us say, being La Bohéme through a 
loud speaker would have been so exaggeratedly worse than 
its worst sub-titles. | 

Thus, vaguely panicky, vaguely open-minded, very much 
on the scent and vaguely do-or-die-ish, we hastened to hear 
the worst. 

1. Overture. Dismissed without comment. Very loud- 
speakerish. | 

2. Colonel Lindberg’s departure for Paris and reception in 
Washington. Awfully good aeroplane noises, and something 
in the nature of a real shock. For a moment amazingly 
convincing. - Then faint cheering, and voices, and simply a 
moment of the mind refocussing and questioning, what’s all 
this irrelevant noise ? Two separate things were going on. 
The attention broke between them both. Then came the 
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Washington Reception. A brass band, cheers, speeches, 
cheers. Again the more abstract sound of cheering became 
convincing and exhilarating. But the speeches...... My 
feeling is that this has much to be said for it, because I am 
certain that nearly the whole public would say that the Lind- 
berg reception in film and transmission of speeches etc., and 
similar records of historic or topical interest, are of immense 
value and immense interest, and I am certain they will be 
popular. But I must say that the figure on the screen and the 
voice that was going on with it, just were unrelated. A voice 
was going on, very clearly, very interesting.... ‘‘That’s Col- 
onel Lindberg speaking”... ‘‘Those words are what he is 
saying”... no, give it up, you do not get the illusion of reali- 
ty at all. Suddenly it’s only photographs. That’s what I - 
felt. Talking it over there were many that disagreed. Some 
. said the only reality they got from it was in the Washington 
reception. I think, however, all were agreed that the Raquel 
Meller presentation singing Spanish songs did only one thing : 
it focussed an unnatural attention upon her lips, and in all 
the somewhat elaborate settings of her two songs the whole 
audience, I am sure, was intent only on watching her mouth. 
There wasn’t a vestige of reality. In the first place the sub- 
operatic effect was not in the least adaptable to the screen, 
in the second place, the attention one normally gives to sheer 
acting, to criticism, to whatever one usually attends, was not 
helped but-fretted by the addition of something that seemed 
truly extraneous. In other words, we have become thorough- 
ly accustomed to a certain manner of presentation, now 
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having suddenly to cope with a new. one, the mind goes off 
at new angles, most obvious of which is a process of attempt- 
ing to capture the effect intended. What actually happened 
was that the attention was in spite of itself divided in two 
halves, one following the screen action, the other listening. 
The two halves did not operate together! Even in the first song 
it was impossible not to feel a kind of alarm at what it might 
lead to. I was already deciding that this was not a develop- 
ment but a restriction. If the voice is to be used it will im- 
pose the restriction of language on films, whereas now their 
language is universal. It is all very well to say the use of 
voice will be restricted to short,.special films ; what of five 
years hence ? I imagine that nothing but the barrier of lan- 


_ guage will check its use. 


‘Then we’had a piano solo, and I thought of The H ands Of 
Onder: - For such a film at that, here indeed was a use for Mo- 
vietone ; for all films where piano playing is shown. How 
often we have seen close-ups of hands playing some sprightly 
tune, while the pianist in the orchestra puts down the soft 
pedal and delicately tinkles Chanson Triste ! This realisa- 
tion expanded, when after an address from the Earl of Bir- 
kenhead and a fragment from Seventh Heaven, Nina Tarasova 
sang a Russian song. This was somewhat epic, if one may 
humbly say so. Tarasova was an enchanting creature, and 
it was surely a grand sense of humor that decided the Fox — 
Case Corporation, who presented this entertainment, to make 
use of this item to show the value of sound as against silence, 
while the good lady still sang lustily, and afterwards to in- 
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crease and diminish the volume of sound to suit the size of any 


theatre. Here for the first time I rose, and felt others rising | 


with me to ahigh pitch ofenthusiasm. Movietonefor cabaret 
scenes, for dancing scenes ; a possible end to that foxtrot that 
gurgles tardily into a different rhythm ten seconds after the 
ball-room scene has finished ! :And someone like Tarasova 
in a cabaret scene would be not only art, but god Box Office 
art too. | 

In musical numbers (saye for some reason the staged songs 
of Raquel Meller) and for mechanical noises ; wherever there 
is an aeroplane, an orchestra, a singer, a piano, bells or cla- 
mour, let us by all means have Movietone. Let us also have 
it with our news reels, for if it doesn’t convince me, and takes 
something from the scene, it does add something, and is bound 
to be popular. But the idea of Norma Talmadge saying “‘ Ar- 
mand, I am dying,” through a loud speaker would move even 
the most serious minded to a fit of giggles. 


* * 


One thing to bear in mind is that it is all much a matter of 
getting used to it. A number of people still baulk at close- 
ups. eOnly the other day a man said just behind me—* These 
awiul close-ups! Ican’t understand why they have so many, 
the way they show up all the make up and everything.” As a 
matter of fact they didn’t. After that I looked very care- 
fully for it, but even my somewhat experienced eye, although 
it knew it was there, would never have told me that it was in 
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if the least obvious. As it so happened that this particular film 
. was one in which make up as a white mask simply did not 
happen, but was in every case minimised and value given 
| to modelling and feature, it was quite evident he was repeating 
| an old formula he had heard in 1910. As I said before, like 
| - the words nice, nasty, morbid, dirty, clean. 

| Ti One does feel however, that Movietone is a less contestible 
y field. Close ups are the order of the day, and I personally like 
| them, but they have and had many who cry out against 
% them. Artists, if any such there be, and whatever they are, 
| may wail that sound presents a new thing which is not the 
_ complete unity of the old film, and a lesser art, but Movietone 
i is bound to come, so it is just as well to accept it. The ten- 
dency, except in the exceptions I have given, is to make flat- 
ness or photographs out of all the depth and oman of the 
film that was. 


. 


KENNETH MACPHERSON. 


NATURE AND HUMAN FATE 


— 


Comments on the Emelka Film FLOOD, Fate of Man, 
changeable as the moods of the sea. 


Translated from the German 


Throughout the world, preference is again being shown 
for the serious film. This is hardly to be wondered at, in 
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view of the nature of the German public, fond as it is of dis- 
cussions on serious subjects, even in its hours of leisure. 
But even the American public seems to be tired of purely 
superficial trash. However this may be, the so-called ‘“‘mun- 
dane”’ theme of frills, lounge, and ball, and carnival would 
appear to have ceased to be an absolute condition sine qua 
non of a film scenario. | 

It seems therefore to be a particularly good idea, at the pre- 
sent time above all, to combine, in a film, plot containing 
subject brimful of human interest, with some great natural 
event. The fate of human beings, which in itself is always 
apt to provoke warm sympathy, can be made to acquire a 
symbolic meaning beyond the actual individuals, only by 
the manner in which the fate meted out to them is shown 
connected, and taking its course parallel with the phenomena 
of nature, which though everlastingly the same, repeat them- 
selves in a form which varies unceasingly, and are therefore 
never to be wholly gauged. 

Such is the theme on which is produced the latest film of 
the ‘‘ Miinchener Lichtspielkunst (Emelka)”’, under the title : 
Flood, Fate of Man, changeable as the moods of the sea, and 
which is to be shown in the near future. The film was deve- 
loped in accordance with an original manuscript of Her- 
manna Barkhausen. The clearness of its structure, and the 
ease with which the plot can be followed bears a testimonial 
to the usual advantages of an original work written direct 
for a film, over adaptations of novels, etc., in which conces- 
sions are more or less unavoidable. 
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The central figure, towards which converge all phases of 
the plot, as towards a central point, is a fair Norwegian girl. 
Conflicts are brought about through the contrast which 
arises, apart from human fault, by the action of fate alone, 
between two men, each of whom has an equal longing for her, 
and who are therefore irreconciliable. The special purpose of 
this film, however, is to produce decisive pictorial effects, by 
showing the sea in all its greatness, and in all the changeable 
aspects of its character, from idyllic peace to its most tragic 
horror. For this purpose it was impossible to rely on the 
usual tricks of studio work alone, although it was impossible 
to do without them altogether, because the public, however 
exacting it may be, cannot, of course, expect the crew to be 
left to drown when the wreck of a ship is shown. 

_ Under the direction of the leading architect Ludwig Reiber, 
the “‘Emelka”’ designed novel and special devices, with a 
view to giving those complementary pictures of an indispen- 
sable character, a thoroughness in keeping with the real facts, 
and of such a nature as not to break the spell of the illusion. 
In the main, however, the public will see in Fate of Man, 
changeable as the moods of the sea, the inimitable greatness 
of actual natural phenomena themselves. With this purpose 
in view, a special expedition of the Emelka, under the orders 
of Willy Reiber, as stage-manager, with the camera-man 
Koch, and the filming director Sorg, and the well-known 
film-actors and actresses Dorothea Wieck, Helen von Miin- 
chhofen, Harry Hardt, Oskar Marion, Dr. Philipp Manning, 
and Karl Platen, spent five weeks on the coast of the North 
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Sea. These were strenuous weeks during which they had to 
keep continuously in readiness, waiting formomentsof favour- 
able ligat conditions, and stormy seas. 

During the 6 days, wherein the expedition finally put to 
sea from the base at Heligoland on the cutter (at five o’clock 
in the morning, to return only at 2 p. m.) the force of the 
prevailing wind was 6 to 8. When the force of the wind was 
10, the Master had legitimately refused to go to sea, because 
he could not, in such conditions, accept any responsibility 
for the vessel, or for the lives of its 12 passengers. Attempts 
were made, at first, to take photographs on board by means 
of the rolling support. When this was done, the apparatus 
maintained the necessary steadiness in a horizontal direction, 
but the actor did not remain within the focus of the lens, but, 
following the motion of the vessel, went rapidly right up to the 
upper edge of the picture, and sank again to the bottom edge 
of the picture. It was necessary, therefore, to mount firmly 
four apparatus in different positions, and to screw them down 
securely, as a precaution against the danger of their being 
washed overboard. It frequently happened, however, that 
a breaker soon put one or other of these apparatus out of 
action, with the consequence that cleaning had to be done, 
and new arrangements made. It was nevertheless found 
possible, whenever the sun momentarily broke through, and 
the apparatus happened to be ready and available (and during 
the pauses of awful sea-sickness, which played havoc with 
some of the passengers, much to the enjoyment of the old 
salts on board) to film all phases of a stormy trip, with original 
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views of the high sea-way. The apparatus actually followed 
all the oscillations of the vessel, and so will the spectators as 
soon as the film is shown, watching horizon and clouds turn- 


ing round and round within sight, as if the screen were a 
rotating disc. 


Dr. WOLFGANG MARTINI 


CHAMPS DE BATAILLE ET. 
LIEUX COMMUNS 


Cinéma, lieu commun. Et lieu commun, aussi bien au pro- 
pre qu’au figuré, puisque, la lumiére faite, aprés avoir subi 
les banalités de l’écran, on peut compter au plafond toutes 
ces dorures qui séduisent dans les salons particuliers et les 
salles de fétes des palais faubouriens les boutiquiers, aux 
soirs de toutes leurs noces, celles de la main droite et celles 
de lamain gauche. 

Cinéma, lieu commun. Pourtant, chaque fois nous voulons . 
croire qu'il sera lieu de refuge a notre ennui, comme au moyen 
age les églises étaient asile au crime. Mais pourquoi ces murs 
a fresques prétentieuses, cet écran dont nous attendions des 
miracles, nous protégent-iuls si mal ? La rue. en dépit de tant 


d’yeux rencontrés deja avait été une déception. Alors, par la 
faute de tous ces regards de couleur qui n’ont rien pu pour 
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nous, notre désceuvrement a tout espéré de ces créatures 
noires et blanches, dont l’4ge viril voudrait s’éprendre, comme, 
jadis, de la blonde et rose Gaby Deslys, l’adolescence. Du 
trottoir, on se disait que le merveilleux bonheur pourrait ne 
cesser point, puisque du haut d’un portique était annoncé : 
Spectacle permanent. La caissiére avec ses ondulations plus 
que parfaites et son sourire épinglé, juste 1a ot il faut, de son 
antre, apparut bonne déesse. Circé au négatif, qui ne méta- 
morphoserait point les hommes en cochons, mais, au contraire, 
de chaque employé de banque ferait un Don Juan. 

Pourquoi l’avoir crue ? Bien des Mélisandres de cartes pos- 
tales déja nous avaient harcelé de caprices insensés. Toute 
une théeorie de femmes fatales, de grosses dondons fagotées 
en soi-disant impératrices auraient du suffire 4 nous désabuser. 
Mais, une minute lyrique, un coin de visage, la surprise d’un 
geste, toujours ont su, et toujours sauront nous faire oublier 
des piétres histoires. On pense au fou de Caligari, a des méta- 
morphoses de Lon Chaney, au reflet argent: d’un fleuve afri- 
cain, et on ne quitte passon fauteuil quand des lambeaux de 
Marseillaise et des grouillements d’hymnes nationaux aver- 
tissent d’un film héroique. Et ainsi, lit-on, que la Slavonie et 
la Gergovie (sans Rire) se font la guerre. La Gergovie, la Sla- 
vonie. On peut s’attendre a tout de la péninsule Balkanique. 
Slavoniens et Gergoviens ont le sentiment national trés déve- 
loppé, mais le malheur veut gu‘ils n’aient qu'un pays pour 
deux peuples. Situation cornélienne. Et d’autant plus affreuse 
que nul n’est plus brave qu’un Gergovien si ce n’est un Sla- 
vonien, ce qui n’empéche point d’ailleurs que nul n’est plus 
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brave qu’un Slavonien si ce n’est un Gergovien. Tout cela 
bien tragique et la mistre des temps exige méme que ‘Pola 
Negri soit serveuse. d’auberge. Pour la consoler on a baptisé 
« Hétel Impérial », la gargotte dont ‘elle nettoie l’escalier, en 
attendant qu'un général ennemi lui paie des robes en lamé 
or avec quoi elle balaiera les marches qu ‘elie est en’ train DGe 
a la paille de fer. | 

Donc Slavoniens ‘et Gergoviens qui se une patrie, 


un hétel, et Pola Negri font de la poussiére dans les plaines et 


les maisons. D’ott une atmosphére héroique. A’ l’orchestre 
les cuivres en mettent un bon vieux coup: Pére. Ubu; grand 
expert és questions slaves, vous qui criiez si judicieusement : 
«Vive la Pologne, car, sans la Pologne, il n’y aurait pas de Polo- 
nais'», Pere Ubu, si vous pouviez assister 4 ce méli-mélo Ger- 
govien- Slavonien, de quelle voix joyeuse entonne riez-vous 
la-chanson du Décervelage. 

- Hélas, il-y a touté une foule de spectateur pour prendre 
sérieusement ces sottises. 

Champs de bataille et lieux communs. ‘Pourquoi flatter 
ainsi la fatigue et la stupidité publiques | La bétise quia tué 
théatre, peut-elle donc, seule, faire vivre le cinéma? 


RENE CREVEL. 
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« Stills » from the new Alberto Cavalcanti Neofilm production, 
La P’tie Like, featuring Catherine Hessling. 
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Love locked out. Jannings as a tramp comes back to look at his family, who 
believe him dead. A Paramount film. 


(see page I0) 
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FILM STUNT. WITH 

150 CUBIC METRES WATER 

: The s Emelka” is now filming, at its studio in the Geisel- 
gasteig, a series of scenes, intended to complete in an effec- 


tive manner the original sea pictures of its Superfilm (STURM 
FLUT) THE FLOOD or Fate of Man, changeable as the moods 


of the sea. Of course, however critical the public, they cannot 


expect — crew to be allowed to drown when a ee 
is filmed. | 
In accordance with the. plans drawn up by” the leading 


Architect Ludwig Reiber, novel and special designs had been. 


made for the purpose of giving these indispensable comple- 
mentary pictures a thoroughness of expression capable of 
conveying a most realistic impression, without destroying 
the illusion. | 
Ten giant searchlights illuminate, with more than daylight 
intensity, the studio, and a large artificial pond, in the middle 
of which floats a vessel of the Icelandic Whaler class. On 
board this vessel are a few human beings wrestling, in immin- 
ent danger of their lives, with a terrible storm, amid break- 
ers which pour over and over again on the vessel, which is 
thereby gradually reduced to the condition of a wreck. Now 
and then.one of the men is washed overboard until the main 


mast collapses, and the vessel is smashed up almost completely. 
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In addition to the artificial pond, a special storage reser- 
voir containing 150 cubic metres of water was made for the 
requirements of this picture, and from this reservoir masses 
of water several metres deep were launched upon the vessel 
as required, in such a manner as to provide an exact illusion 
of the breakers of the sea, whilst the “‘storm”’ effect was 
‘“‘supplied”’ by the giant propellers of the aircraft engines. 
The searchlights blaze away at a signal given by Willy Reiber, 
the Stage Manager, and the starting shot sets into motion 
the cranks of nine cinematographic apparatus. Franz Koch 
is in charge of the filming brigade, and we shall admire, in 
due course, in the leading parts :—Dorothea Wieck, Helen 
von Miinchofen, Oscar Marion, Harry Hardt, Dr. Manning, 
and Karl Platen. The scenario of this film was written by 
Frau Hermanna Barkhausen. 


THE CINEMA AND THE CLASSICS 


THE MASK AND THE MOVIETONE 


The problem arises (it has been dogging us for some time) 
is the good old-fashioned conventionalised cinema product 
a more vivid, a more vital, altogether in many ways a more 
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inspiring production than his suave and sometimes over- 
subtelised offspring ? Our hero with sombrero, our heroine 
with exactly set coiffure, each in himself, in herself a mask 
of himself or herself, one with sleek dutch-doll painted in 
black cap of piquante elf like mahogany coloured hair, ano- 
ther with radiant curls, so many dolls, are treasures—boy 
dolls in sombreros—are they to be discarded, are we going 
to be asked to discard them for another set of boxes, contain- 
ing such intricate machinery, such suave sophistication of 


life that we wonder if we really want them ? Do we want 


little ivory balls for instance, pretty as they are, fitting into 
ivory ballsj and all the intricate paraphernalia of meccano 
or jigsaw puzzle to tax our little minds to breaking ? Don't 
we really want what we know, what we see, what intellectually 
we can aptly “play” with ? Don’t we ? Or do we? I 
mean do we really want to give up curls and painted-in dutch- 
doll fringes, and beautifully outlined eyes and eyelashes and 
doll-stuffed .bodies (doing for instance trapeze turns just like 
real circus people) for something perhaps “better” ? Do we 
really want to discard our little stage sets and all the applian- 
ces that we have grown so used to for something more like 
“‘real’’ life ? Well, do we or don’t we ? Please answer me. 
I am at my wits’ end. Do we ordon’t we want to scrap our 
old dolls ? The problem reasserted itself with renewed force 
at a New Gallery demonstration of the Movietone. 

Here we have our little people. Here comes our heroine. 
Truly it is not the heroine exactly of our most’ most vapid 
romances, of our most, most old box of dolls and paper-dolls 
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but it is the sort of toy that we are used to, a doll, a better 


doll, a more highly specialised evolved creation but for all 


that a doll (Raquel Meller) steps forward. It bows, it smiles, 
it is guaranteed to perform tricks that will shame our nursery 
favouriics but do we want tt ? | 

The doll nz: question, a Spanish doll this time, done up in 
Castillian embroidery, not over exaggerated with suitable 
décor of operatic street scene and so on, steps out smiles pathe- 
tically, tragically, or with requisite pathos, familiar gestures 
but somehow sensitized, really our old bag of tricks. And 
then wonder of wonders, the doll actually lifts its eyes, it 
breathes, it speaks—it speaks. This is no mechanical voice 
off, it is the vision itself, the screen image actually singing 
with accuracy and acumen, with clear voice and beautiful 
intonation, singing and moving, moving and singing, voice 
accurately registering the slightest change of expression 
(Raquel Meller with her Flor del Mar and La Tarde del Corpus) 
each tiny fall and lift of note following raised eyebrow or curl 
of lip or dejection of drooping shoulder. Voice follows face, 
face follows voice, face and voice with all their subtle blending 
are accurately and mechanically welded. They are welded— 
that is the catch. The catch is that the excellent actress 
with all her beauty and her finished acting had a voice as 
beautifully finished as her screen image but it was (wasn’t 
it ?) welded to that image. Her voice and herself moving 
with so finished artistry were welded not (and this seemed 
some odd catastrophe) wedded. The projection of voice and 
the projection of image were each in itself perfect and ran 
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together perfectly as one train on two rails but the rails 
soméhow though functioning in perfect mechanical unison, 
remained a separate,—separate entities, fulfilling different 
mechanical requirements. It seemed to me, astonished as I 
was at both (beauty of face and mellow finish of song) that 
each in some diabolic fashion was bringing out, was under- 
stressing mechanical and artifical traits in the other. Each 
alone would have left us to our dreams. The two together 
proved too much. The screen image, a mask, a sort of doll 
or marionette was somehow mechanized and robbed of the 
thing behind the thing that has grown to matter so much 
to the picture adept. A doll, a sort of mask or marionette 
about which one could drape one’s devotions, intellectually, 
almost visibly like the ardent Catholic with his image of 
madonna, became a sort of robot. Our old doll became 
replaced by a wonder-doll, singing, with musical insides, with 
strings that one may pull, with excellent wired joints. But 
can we whisper our devotion to this creature ? Are we all 
beings of infinite and pitiful sentiment ? I didn’t really 
like my old screen image to be improved (I might almost 
say imposed) on. I didn’t like my ghost-love to become so 
vibrantly incarnate. I didn’t like to assert my intellect to 
cope with it any more than I should have liked Topsy (of 
the old days) suddenly to emerge with wired-in legs and arms 
and with sewed-on bonnet and really grown-up bead bag 
dangling (also sewed on) from one wrist. We want, don’t 
we, our old treasures ? Or do we want a lot of new toys, 
mechanical and utterly proficient ? 
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O well, there it is. I know and see and admire. I do 
think it is wonderful to hear and see. ‘Speaks for Itself” 
reads the slogan on the folder. But do we want our toy dog 
to ‘“‘speak for itself” ? Do we really want our rag doll to 
stand up and utter ? Don't we, like the pre-fifth peoples 
of Attica, of Crete, of the Cyclades treasure old superstitions 
(even the most advanced of us) and our early fantasies ? 
Take away our crude upright pillar, take away our carved 
symbols of Demeter and our goat-herd chorus, said pre-fifth 
century Athenians and you rob us of our diety. Haven’t 
we been just a little hurt and disappointed that our dolls 
have grown so perfect ? 

Well, that is for you to say and you to say ond you to say. 
We each have an idea and a sentiment. We are all senti- 
ment when it comes to discarding dolls for (it seems incredible) 
robots. Don’t look so nice, and sing so nicely at the same 
time, I want to scream at Raquel Meller, for I seem to be 
about to be done out of something. She is doing everything. 
I want to help to add imagination to a mask, a half finished 
image, not have everything done for me. I can’t help this _ 
show. I am completely out of it. This acting, singing, 
facial beauty is perfected. This screen projection is not a 
mask, it is a person, a personality. That is just it. Here is 
art, high art, but isit ourown art ? Isn't cinema art a matter 
(or hasn’t it been) of inter-action ? We have grown so used 
to our conventions, our intellectual censors have allowed us 
_ to acclaim such silly and sometimes vapid figures. You may — 


: | fall in love said our censor with things so patently outside 
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the intellectual scope of your realities. You may fall in love 
with gilt curls or a sailor doll or a brainless sombrero image. 
For these were masks, images of man, images of women, the 
feminine, the masculine, all undistressed, all tricked up with 
suitable accoutrements. Then we sank into light, into dark- 
ness, the cinema palace (we each have our favourite) became 
a sort of temple. We depended on light, on some sub-strata 
of warmth, some pulse or vibration, music on another plane 
too, also far enough removed from our real artistic conscious- 
ness to be treated as “‘dope”’ rather than accepted in any way 
as spiritual or intellectual stimulus. We moved like moths 
in darkness, we were hypnotised by cross currents and inter- 
acting shades of light and darkness and maybe cigarette 
smoke. Our censors, intellectually off guard, permitted our 
minds to rest. We sank into this pulse and warmth and were 
recreated. The cinema has become to us what the church 
was to our ancestors. We sang, so to speak, hymns, we were 
redeemed by light literally. We were almost at one with 
Delphic or Elucinian candidates, watching symbols of things 
that matter, accepting yet knowing those symbols were 
divorced utterly from reality. The mask originally presented 
life but so crudely that it became a part of some super-nor- 
mal or some sub-normal layer of consciousness. Into this 
layer of self, blurred over by hypnotic darkness or cross- 
beams of light, emotion and idea entered fresh as from the 
primitive beginning. Images, our dolls, our masks, our gods, 
Love and Hate and Man and Woman. All these attributes 
had their more or less crude, easily recognised individual 
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complements. Man and Man and Man. Woman and more 
and more and more Woman. Bits of chiffon became radiant- 
ly significant, tiny simple and utterly trivial attributes 
meant so much. Or didn’t they ? I mean that is what the 
moving pictures have done to us sometimes. We are like 
pre-fifth Athenians waiting for our Aeschylus, our Sophocles, 
our Euripides. We are being told that the old gods won’t do 
and we know they won't do really. We must have refine- 
ment and perfection and more intricate machinery. Now 
I know.that this is quite right. I do know. I know and 
utterly appreciate for instance the immense possibilities of 
the Movietone in certain circumstances. If it were used pro- 
perly there would be no more misunderstandings for in- 
stance (or there shouldn’t be) ofnations. I mean that five 
minutes of what I call “‘bottled’”’ America should do more for 
the average intelligent English mind than ten weeks on that 
continent. Look at ‘‘ Lindy’. Now we have all seen this 
charming gentleman, alighting, arising, swooping a little, 
crowded and pushed and pulled here and there and which © 
way. But did we know “our Lindy” till we saw him, till - 

we heard him at the New Gallery Movietone performance ? 
‘‘Colonel Lindberg’s departure for Paris and reception in 
Washington” read the second number on our programme. 
The first bit (‘departure for Paris”) showed blatantly the 
flaws of the excellent Movietone. I mean the crowds came 
up in funny little squeaks and whistles and gasps. Someone 
whistling (I suppose at random) somewhere, cut across vital 
and exaggerated while more important factors of group surge 
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and voice rhythm were blurred over utterly. The buzz and 
whirr of the plane wheels was excellent but we were not par- 
ticularly impressed by that as we have been so long familiar 
with the same sort of thing adequately represented “off” 


at the average cinema. The plane buzzed off dramatically © 


but the slice “‘departure for Paris” was really only the some- 
what usual topical budget number somewhat more skilfully 
presented. But that “reception in Washington” should 
teach statesmen better. I mean look and look and look at 
what I call “‘bottled’’ America and look and look and look. 
Turn on that reel ten thousand times and then talk to me of 
international understanding. Does the average Englishman 
understand the average American (I say average) and vice 
versa ? Canthey ? Dothey ? If you want to understand 
America, I feel like saying to Lord Birkenhead (who made an 
address, 5 on our excellent programme) go (or come) and look 
and look and look at this particular reel, ‘‘and reception in 
Washington”. Nations should understand (but they won't, 
with the best of intentions, do) nations. It would make life 
so simple really if we really wanted really, really to unders- 
tand anybody. Where would be our speeches and our recep- 
tions and our conferences and our gatherings? Half of life 
would be out of an occupation. If we could not sit up nights 
hating Englishmen or Frenchmen or Italians or Spaniards 
or Americans (or Americans) where, where would all our 


energy and our spirit flow to ? I mean where would we get 


to ? We would be, like pre-Periclean Athenians, | fear, 
really ere for an Art Age. 
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Art, art, ahrt and arrrt and AHRT age. Yes, we would be 
ready for an art age. Turn on a thousand times and go on 
turning bits of “bottled’’ Germany, and “bottled” America, 
kings and presidents and the reception by varied peoples of 
varied kings and generals and senators and presidents and 
we will understand each other. Nations are in turns of 
wrists, in intonations of voices and that is where the Movie- 
tone can do elaborate and intimate propaganda. Peace and 
love and understanding and education could be immensely 
aided by it. The Movietone outside the realm of pure sen- 
timent, treated from a practical viewpoint is excellent in all 
particulars. Oh, how we could understand if only we wanted 
to understand, each other. Take the president’s voice for 
instance. In it is an America (or should I say the America) 
that many of us, even though natives of its eastern sea-coast 
never meet with. The words of President Coolidge cut across 
London mist and our Europeanized consciousness like dried 
brush crackling in a desert. Arid, provincial, pragmatic 
and plain it held singular vitality. I mean (speaking all too 
personally) Lord Birkenhead, standing in a garden before a _ 
hedge of oak trees (or it ought to have been, if it wasn't, oak © 
trees) was really bottled ‘‘England”’ just as the president with 
his arid talk of republicism and his “‘man of the people”’ stunt 
was “bottled” and then distilled America. The Germans; 
we are told, are delighted and rock with mirth at the screen 
aspect of the French president. Well, let us rock and scream 
and laugh at one another. Laughter precludes a sort of 
affectionate acceptance. Let us laugh but let it be in temples, 
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in gatherings, the group consciousness is at the mercy of 
Screen and Movietone. Let us understand one another. 
Let the Movietone become a weapon in the hand of a Div- 
inity. | 

UNDERSTANDING was the diety of Athens, Mind and Peace 
and Power and Understanding. Know thyself (we all know) 
says the diety of Delphi, who is Beauty and Inner Under- 
standing (which is mantic) and more Beauty and Art in the 
abstract that we all hope for. This new invention seems an 
instrument of dual god-head. A miracle is literally unrolled 
before our eyes. We are too apt to take divinity for granted. 
Understanding, Athene with her olive wreath, another sort 
of understanding, Helios with his justice and his power of 
divination, are both eager for new neophites. Here is an 
instrument of twin divinity. Tone and vision, sight and 
sound, eyes and ears, the gate ways to the mind are all appealed 
to. We are visionaries, we may become prophets. We are 
adepts, moving at will over foreign lands and waters, nothing 
is hidden from us. Apply the Movietone to questions of 
education and international politics and you will do away 
with revolutions. Well, there it allis in a nut-shell, ‘“‘ bottled”’. 
But are we ready for so suave simplification ? Some of us 
will grow in outer and in inner vision with the help of this 
invention. Others will be left cold as they would be left 
inert before another Mons or Marathon. Yet it stands to 
reason that a new world is open, a new world of political 


understanding, of educational reform, or art (in its pure sense) 


even. Art, I repeat unparenthetically, may in its pure essence 
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be wedded not merely welded to art. I felt frankly disap- 
pointed in Raquel Meller. By some ironic twist of psychic 
laws, it seems impossible to be luke-warm, to be ‘“‘almost 
good enough’’, Madame Meller does not lack power and per- 
sonality. But some genial sub-strata of humour or humanity 
seemed wanting. Mechanical efficiency, technique carried 
to its logical conclusion do not make divinity. I felt however 
in Nina Tarasova and Miss Gertrude Lawrence (numbers 7 
and II on our programme) a full-blooded vitality that nothing 
can diminish. Madame Tarasova registered sorrow and des- 
pair with almost oriental subtlety ; though her gesture was 
obvious, her real artistry redeemed her curious appearance 
her bulk, unwieldly as our now familiar Chang elephants only 
served by some ironic twist of circumstance to increase our 
appreciation. The grandeur of voice in this case seemed heal- 
ing and dynamic. Madame Tarasova, magnified to the size 
of Big Ben almost, became as hugely interesting. One laughs, 
(or used to) at scientific projections, lizards like dinosaurs, 
beetles exaggerated out of recognition, gargantuan night- 
moths, flower petals that would enclose Cleopatra’s Needle. 
We used to laugh hysterically at these things, but now we take 
them for granted. So for the moment the spectacle of an 
operatic singer complete with voice strains our credulity. 
Voice and body beat and pulsed with what dynamic energy. 
We laughed of course. But as I say, didn’t we use to laugh 
in somewhat the same fashion at the exaggerated antics of 
enormous ants and hornets ? We are used to nature, expand- 
ed and ennobled past all recognition, now we must again 
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readjust and learn to accept calmly, man magnified. Man 
magnified, magnified man, with his gestures, his humors, his 
least eccentricities stressed to the point of almost epic gran- 
deur. Art to conceal art. Is there any more damaging 
revelation than art revealed ? Art is cut open, dissected so 
to speak by, this odd instrument. Movietone creates and 
recreates until we feel that nothing can remain hidden, no 
slightest flaw of movement or voice or personality undetected. 
It is odd how damaging this double revelation is to some 
otherwise (we should think) ‘unassailable artistes, while others 
apparently not so fine, emerge unscathed and smiling. Ger- 
trude Lawrence for instance endured this double ordeal with 
wit and subtlety. The screen Gertrude Lawrence, at first 
sight a slim mannequin, became animated with fluid inspira- 
tion. Her gesture and her speech blended, in this case com- 


pletely wedded. The pure artist perhaps cannot be assailed, - 


and certainly Madame Tarasova and Miss Lawrence stood 
this trying ordeal valiantly. 

There it is. We stand by our own gods, like or dislike, 
there is no possible strict standardization to be arrived at. 
We cannot weigh and measure our affections, we cannot 
count and label our wavering emotions. Il like this, you like 
that, X or Y or Z like something different. Personally, 
though I admit the brilliance of this performance, I was not 
totally won over by it. I think for a long time we have per- 
haps unconsciously, accepted, as I said earlier, the cinema 
palace as a sort of temple. So I say yes to anything having 
to do with reality and with national affairs and with educa- 
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tion then the Movietone is perfect. The outer vision, yes, 
should be projected, the outer sound, yes, should be amplified 
and made accessible. Everyone should have access to great 
music as easily as to books in libraries. This Movietone 
places people and things, catalogues them. It is excellent 
as a recorder, as a corrective of technical flaws, or as a means 
of indefinitely protracting artistic perfection. Art under 
this magnascope can be dissected and analysed. As an in- 
strument of criticism, yes, as an instrument of international 
understanding, yes and yes and yes. Asa purveyor of ideas 
and even ideals, yes. But somehow no. There is a great 
no somewhere. The Movietone has to do with the things 
outside the sacred precincts. There is something inside that 
the Movietone would eventually I think, destroy utterly, 
for many of us. That is the whole point really of the matter. 


_Is our temple, our inner place of refuge, to be crowded out 


with gods like men, not masks, not images, that are so dis- 
guised, so conventionalized that they hold in some odd way 
possibility of some divine animation ? If I see art projected 
too perfectly (as by Raquel Meller) don’t I feel rather cheated 
of the possibility of something more divine behind the outer 
symbol of the something shown there ? The mask in other 
words seems about to be ripped off showing us human fea- 
tures, the doll is about to step forward as a mere example of 
mechanical inventiveness. We cannot worship sheer mecha- 
nical perfection but we can love and in a way worship a thing 
(like Topsy with her rag arms) that is a symbol of something 
that might be something greater. 
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We feel fearful that our world may be taken from us, that 
half-world of lights and music and blurred perception into 
which, as I said earlier the being floats as a moth into summer 
darkness. Like a moth really we are paralysed before too 
much reality, too much glamour, too many cross currents of 
potentialities. There is too much really for the soul to cope 
with and all these out-reaching odd soul-feelers that you and 
I and Tom Jones and the shop girl and the barber and the 
knife boy have sometimes felt threatened with odd maladies. 
We want healing in blur of half tones and hypnotic vibrant 
darkness. Too mechanical perfection would serve only I 
fear, to threaten that world of half light. We hesitate to 
relinquish our old ideals and treasures, fearing we may lose 
our touch with mystery by accepting the new (this sort of 
Euripidean sophistication) in place of the old goat-herd and 
his ribald painted chorus. 


a 


JANNINGS IN 
THE WAY OF ALL FLESH 


Father wakes, stretches, gets up. (This takes some time.) 
The children wake. There are six of them, so this also takes 
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some time. The last two, as their cot shows, are quite young. 
But Father is quite old. He has a beard. Germans have 
beards, however, when they are quite young. Yet Father’s 
knees are stiff, so Father must be quite old. Where is Mother? 
She would explain, but she is not here. 

Never mind. We must watch the children deine their 
exercises. Perhaps there is no Mother ? Or perhaps she 
has a Heart of Stone and does not love her children well. 
Which is it ? 

They are all in the bathroom now, Father superintending. 
Brush, spit, gargle, spit. Very pretty. The Mother must 
be—but no, here she is saying breakfast is ready. You re- 
member her from Stella Dallas, the woman who put the Love 
in Mother. So if Belle Bennett is kept downstairs with the 
breakfast while the camera follows her husband’s nursemaid 
activities in the bathroom, something stronger than mother 
love must be at work. It is father-love. All that business 
with the children was not the Smile that hides an Aching © 
Heart. It was Father feeling holy, ritualising the tooth-— 
brushing and earwashing. Father is a Simple Soul. 

But why that old man’s walk, as if he were bowed by the 
cares of the world? Well, he is a big man, and that is the 
way of all flesh upon knees. Also, Father is Jannings and 
Jannings is Preparing the Way for something. The walk and 
the beard—they have been made to catch our eye, so we must 
wait. But we wish the walk was not so irritating. It has 
caught our eye by being unlovely and it is a pity we must wait 
until some significance atones for it. The director has not 
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succeeded here. He is Victor Fleming and he is doing his 
best for Jannings. America can appreciate a Great Artist 
too. America can be German too. That is why the film 
is taking so long, why we are watchingsomuch. You remem- 
ber Vaudeville. It is like that ; pounding, pounding. The 
method gives a number of “moments”, and we admire Jan- 
nings for taking longer, say to light a cigar, than we had believ- 
ed possible. He has control, he can draw out details to their 
breaking point. But what is it all leading up to ? Where is 
that inner quality that makes these details if not aesthetic, 
expressive 

We are too restless. It isn’t, is it, that we are quick, can 
see things more easily ? that for us one symbol, not six, suffi- 
ces ? One child, as it were, being washed, not six. No; 
it is that we are so used to the quick-lunch counter, we cannot 
appreciate a banquet when we get it. That is what the film 
is saying,—taste the finer essences, Watch Jannings. 

We must. That is why the film was made ; and in order 
that we may watch him, the duties of father and mother, 
the smacking and sanitation of his children, are combined 
in him, while his wife is left as a rather fidgetty governess 
whose gestures consist of flicking her hands. You have to 
imagine a ruler at the end of them, and then they are rebuk- 
ing. Or a handkerchief and they are waving goodbye. But 
the ruler and handkerchief are called into. play not by the 
hands but by their surroundings—and by our need for them 
to be doing something when they flick. Belle Bennett can 
be better than this. But watch Jannings.. 
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Breakfast is over. One child has been smacked and one 
has been carried out with the usual apprehensive gestures, 
You simply must not think of Chaplin now, it would be fatal. 
The children are given their satchels and Father sets off with 
his attaché case. The point illustrated by the satchels and 
case is that the Little Men will one day be Big Men like Dad ; 
also, if you like, that August Schilling is a child at Heart. 
A Simple Soul. | 

Father goes with that click-click step to his Respected 
Position at the bank. He puts on his working coat, takes off 
his cuffs. By these signs shall ye know the man. He pats 
his beard. This beard is the symbol of respectability, of 
pride in being a Family Man. When it goes—but stop, stop, 
you are anticipating. There is quite enough you cannot help 
seeing, don’t, I beg you, let your imagination go on ahead. 
Jannings is rebuking an office-boy for stealing sixpence. He 
explains that one step may cause one’s downfall. Home 
truths ? Rubbish ; home chat. All this is supposed to give 
an air of reality. We ave seeing how he lives, aren’t we. 
But it is a series of acting tricks. Wheres that inner quality ? 
Don’t be in a hurry. We're not with Segrave ; we’re on a 
steamroller. It moves slowly but it grinds everything. 
Everything that is in its direct path it grinds exceeding small, 
like the mills of God. Yes, it must be a good picture to make 
you think of that. 

_ Jannings is home again, asking his favourite son to play his 
favourite tune, You think at once, this is the last time Father 
will see his home. That Wegenlied is dramatic, See, he is 
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going out! Perhaps he leads a double life. .Again the film 
reproves you for the filmishness of your mind. He is at his 
club, bowling. He wins. He pats his beard. We have 
seen Werner Krauss bowling too, in Die Hose. Perhaps we 
liked him better, though his play wasn’t so spectacular. Now 
they are having drinks. Father enjoys his victory. (Krauss 
was good, wasn’t he ?). They want Jannings to have more 
beer. He won't, he says, thank you. Just one, they urge. 
Will he, won’t he ? 

His wife is on the telephone. Clearly, he did. He will 
come home drunk. Happy honest Father will come home 
Drunk. You are wrong ; this film is not a bad film. Why 
won't you realise that ? Wifie was answering: the bank. 
You must not go thinking ahead like this. Watch Jannings. 
It’s all very slow, but there’s plenty of it. Why isn’t your 
mind occupied ? It finds it easy to disconnect from the eye, 
does it ? Yes, 1 know ; but Watch Jannings. He is being 
sent to Chicago with important bonds. This is the train. 
A Bad Woman is opposite Jannings. -Ear-rings and feather 
boa and picture-hat—you know. This is before the war. 
She wouldn’t take us in, but she takes herself in and, more 
important, she takes Father in—finally. Not at once, 
Nothing happens at once. That is where they think they’ve 
got psychological subtlety, but they haven't. Jannings 
has lost his ticket. Ah! it isin his case with the bonds. We, 
entrusted with bonds, would button them up, sit on them, 
hide them—we wouldn’t put them with our ticket that we 
are going to bring out.in a crowded carriage. But August is 
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a Simple Soul. . Although he makes proverbs to the office- 
boy, what does he know of the Wicked World ? 

The hussy is after the bonds. She captures August. She 
laughs a great deal, throwing her head back, wagging one 
forefinger. She wouldn’t take us in, but she takes Father in. 

When this film is shown, people will probably say that 
Belle Bennett and Phyllis Haver are too “‘stagey’’ compared 
with Jannings’ mar-vellous naturalism,—‘ out of the picture.” 
But the picture 7s Jannings ; his wife and this woman are ~ 
seen through his eyes (that is why they are obvious). These 
images are not representational, but expressive, and that 
must be remembered. It is one of the few technical subtleties 
of the film. Elsewhere the camera records, and that is enough. 

The minx flatters Father into having his beard off. (She 
does not want to be suspected nor to have him recognised). 
They ‘go to a Haunt. They Drink Too Much. Watch Jan- 
nings. Do you remember the elephant in Chang ? They 
trampled the houses, broke them into bits (I am watching 
Jannings )—they made everything clear, but they left nothing 
standing. | 

Jannings’ beard has gone. As he joins her, his walk is ~ 
different. So that was what it was—that we should see how 
different he looked when it was off. It is thus a Great Cha- 
racter-Study. Jf he must look, (not seem but look) young and 
abandoned at one point, make him look older before and after. 
What art. The film has been conceived from the wrong end. 

_Jannings waking up in a sordid room is good. Jannings 
dazed and bewildered is good Jannings. And so is Jannings 
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seized with fury at finding the bonds stolen. He fights the 
thief,on the railway track. By a very clumsy accident the 
man is killed. Father stumbles off. He looks at the river. 
He sees in the lights flaming accusations ; he sees them too 
often, once or twice was enough to change Murgatroyd to 
Murdered. A newspaper reports August’s death “‘in defence 
_of his trust.” So he can never go home again. He takes to 
selling chestnuts. He grows a Beard again. You see, he is 
regretting The Past. 

Years later, a placard announces ‘“‘August Schilling, the 
great violinist”. We were right about the Wegenlied. Fa- 
ther gets a place in the gallery. His son is not so great that a 
beggar cannot, without waiting, walk into the front seat. 
(Camera considerations). The encore is ‘‘a Piece my Father 
taught me”. I say! Jannings weeps over the gallery rails, 
Dirty, dishevelled, heartbroken. 

It is moving ? Sowas Old Bill. It is also funny, watching 
the new devices of prolonging the emotion. Father creeps 
about after his family, watching them leave church. Snow 
is falling. Hazy effect on the old man’s shoulders and hair, 
contrasting with the sharpness of Belle Bennett’s mourning. 
He peers in at his own home (O, Stella Dallas !). There is, 
we knew there would be, a Christmas tree. The Children are 
very kind to their old Mother. Father is seen by a. police- 
man. Comerlongerme. But the violinist interveness. Spi- 
rit of Christmas, constable. We are spared the fade-out to 


Bethlehem, but the feeling is there. Young August has his 


dad’s kind heart, he offers Jannings warm coffee, but he does 
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not recognise him. Father can bear no more. He stumbles 
down the street. Is the snow feathers or salt ° 

. There was a prison scene once. They cut it; but that is 
how the film was made. Everything you can think of. Pile 
iton. Happyhome..... too much to drink. . . .the spirit of 
Christmas. .... poor old dad..... touch of a vanished hand. 
What I mean is, it becomes funny after a time. There is a 
hint of tears behind the deepest laughter, but there are posi- 
tively gulaws behind this grief. Give that Gulpy Feeling, 
and you're an artist. 

Well now, really. This is the Great Piece of Acting. But 
what is the use and where is the beauty of it ? We do not 
need the films for this. It‘‘made the directors cry’. I don’t 
wonder. And isn’t that a very easy thing to do, to make peo- 
ple cry ? Easier than making them laugh, or exhilarating 
them by the beauty of the flow of images. 

- Jannings acting intensifies, it does not transfigure. That 
is what I say about Jannings. He can impress himself on the 
general atmosphere, but he cannot express that atmosphere. 
Put him in water, and he will swim ; put him in mud and he 
sinks, he becomes mud. The Way of ali Flesh may deceive 
because of the air of reality the cinema gives, but it is only 
too truly all flesh. There is no spirit. Don’t blame the 
movies. Blame our minds. We're not ready yet. Here is 
the instrument, and this is what we make of it. There is the 
reason for our tears. 


ROBERT HERRING. 
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AND THE FILM CRITIC 


Probably French criticism of films is keener and more 
serious than our own. So far as I am aware, there are only ee 
one or two books in English of a critical kind, the latest of 
these being Mr. L’Estrange Fawcett’s Films : Facts And 
Forecasts. Iris Barry, in Let’s Go to the Pictures, mentions 
eleven books on cinematography in her bibliography, but only q 
two of these contain the stuff of criticism. The others are i 
educational, scientific, autobiographical, and soon. The best Hi 
is Vachell Lindsay’s “Art of the Moving Picture’’, (now out Ly 
of print), and even Vacheli Lindsay goes off his head occa- j 
sionally (which is not a bad thing to do), especially when he é 
is writing about Douglas Fairbanks. | 

This paucity, of critical work is the measure of our intellec- 
tual interest in motion pictures. Perhaps the best attempt * 
to understand the theory and art of the film is contained in 

a book called Naissance du Cinéma, by Léon Moussinac. 
I would also mention Le Cinéma by André Delpeuch, and a 
well produced work, L’Art dans la Russie Nouvelle, which . 
Ed. Rieder has published, in Paris. Doubtless there are 
others which I have not been fortunate enough to discover. 
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The field of criticism is not yet explored, for the sufficient 
i reason that, it is not yet worth exploring. In this country, 
) at any rate, film criticism is in a state of chronic muddle. 
I do not mean by this that there is simple disagreement among 
q _ the critics. That is the one cheerful feature of the situation, 
and indeed of all criticism whatsoever. I mean that no 
credo has been forthcoming to give clarity and consistency 
to what we read about films, and I think this may be put 
q down, first, to the fact that the thing criticised is badly want- 
| | ing in direction itself, so that when new films are discussed 
7 there are no solid reference points or ‘‘touchstones”’, as Mat- 
a thew Arnold would have said, to give balance and ballast to 
i discussion. Aesthetically and commercially films are still 
f in a state of chaos, and the business of bringing critical atten- 
. tion to bear on them is rather like trying to make a neat par- 
: cel of a broken egg. Can’t be done, my dear sir. 
| In the second place, criticism which is to be taken seriously 
i must be free, and the freedom of the critic in our particular — 
A world is an open question. The weekly reviews, though they 
a say what they please about the drama, do not care, as yet, 
Ai to honour the film play in the same way, though they will 
; have to do so before long. The Sunday papers which count, 


a : while giving a column to a play now and then which the critic 
| himself declares to be second-rate, look fretfully upon the 
Ht photoplay as not yet justifying sound critical attention. 
i I should be the last to dare the opinion that they were wrong 


i in this attitude. But one day they will have to change it, 
| thought for the time being resistance is healthier. The mo- 
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tion picture world is conceited enough, without being given 
(too hastily) a crown of wild olive from the intellectuals. 

In the third place, I do not think sufficient allowance has 
been made for the hypnotic influence of the film upon those 
who criticise it—an influence which has tended to give absurd- 
ly disproportionate praise to a large number of “master- 
pieces’? which have since gone into the melting pot. Perhaps 
I use the phrase “hypnotic influence” a little carelessly, but 
it is difficult to account for the astonishingly fulsome judg- 
ments that appear so frequently about current film produc- 
tions. I will give but one example, and leave the psycho- 
logists to fight it out among themselves. The Woman of 
Paris was certainly regarded as a superb and brilliant film 
when it arrived a year or two ago, but to-day it is treated with 
far less respect. In fact, we don’t yet know a good film when 
we see one. , We are incapabale of ranking a picture as mas~ 
terly,—as a permanent contribution to film literature—in 
the same way, for example, as Mr. Birrell ranked “The Cons- 
tant Nymph”’. | 

Fourthly, pictures are at present so overladen with tech- 
nique that all praise and dispraise tends to centre round this 
aspect of them alone, and to the neglect of others. Ideas ? 
Who ever looked for anything so childish! Yet Ruskin, 
however suffocating and pompous many of his judgments 
(however Victorian, according to our mind, that is to say) 
was illuminating enough when he declared that the best 
works of art were those which contained the largest general 
stock of ideas, with due consideration to form and treatment. 
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No decent film criticism can arise, that is to say, until a 
balance has been struck between the form and the content 
of films, the structure and the idea. ‘‘ Vaudeville”’ is still 
regarded as a masterpiece on account of its remarkable pro- 
duction values. Only an ignorant person would dispute the 
fine technical finish of this picture, and its admirable acting. 
But who would care to hazard its place among films, say, 
twenty years hence ? 

If we are to see good film criticism we must obviously, 
and first of all see good films ; and in this venture the critic 
has enormous influence. But his position is difficult. It is 
the daily papers, with their tremendous power, which make 
or mar the picture, but it is the daily press which asks for new 
as well as criticism. The picture at whose first presentation 
somebody gets up and “‘protests’’, or at which seventy-seven — 
members of the aristocracy are present, is from this point of 
_ view a better picture than the one which is produced by Stro- 
heim but has no princely or ducal eyes to admire it. Hence 
we get reviews of films which are half criticism and half 
something else. Sometimes we get brilliance and perception 
amid this tangle, but the single and unshakable attitude which 
the critic should take up, (not unmixed with human_kind- 
ness) is on the whole denied to him. In any case, there are 
films which no man of intelligence ought to be required to 
review and, in the notice of which he does a positive disser- 
vice to his subject, and finally to himself. When a film critic 
encounters a film he strongly disapproves, he loses his tem- 
per (which is admirable) but gives the picture the best adver- 
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tisement it can have by a bitter attack upon it. Bad pictures 
should not be flattered but ignored. 

In the meantime criticism should draw on and encourage 
and make an imperative clamour for films of high merit. 
And the only way to do this is to make it clear what is meant 
by a good picture and encourage the artist-director (who 
already learns), to go on. I once had the dubious honour of 
Tunning a symposium on this subject to which a number of 
well-known. authors contributed. Out of much that was 
informing I drew forth the ultimate opinion that a Sainte 
Beuve or Saintsbury was badly needed to clear up the mud- 
dle. For if it is not the function of criticism to dispose of its 
material in order, to discover beauties and lay foundations 
and build up a fine fabric of critical cloth, flinging away what 
- Is not wanted, then some of criticism’s main functions have 
disappeared. | 

This indeed is the business of film criticism now : to know 
what it is about and to let us know. It is by no means an 
easy task, for we may find that in one or two respects the 
functions of criticism need some sort of reorientation in film 
matters. The qualities of permanence must be established. 
So long as it moves, the picture can be a tiger ora lamb. It 
is for the critic to tame the tiger for the circumspect lawns of 
‘modern civilization and to give food pasture to the lamb... 


ERNEST BETTS. 
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CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCE 


V 
_ THERE’S NO PLACE LIKE HOME 


Short of undertaking pilgrimages we remain in ignorance 
of new films until they become cheap classics. Not comple- 
tely in ignorance for there is always hearsay. But these 
films coming soon or late find us ready to give our best here 
where we have served our apprenticeship and the screen has 
made in us its deepest furrows. It is true that an excellence 
shining enough will bring out anywhere and everywhere our 
own excellence to meet it. And the reflected glory of a repu- 
tation will sometime carry us forth into the desert to see. 
But until we are full citizens of the spirit, free from the ty- 
ranny of circumstance and always and everywhere perfectly 
at home, we shall find our own place our best testing-ground 
and since, moreover, we are for THE FILM as well as for FILMs, 
we prefer in general to take our chance in our {quarter, ful 
lfilling thus the good bishop’s advice to everyman to select 
his church, whether in the parish or elsewhere near at hand, 
and remain there rather than go a-whoring after novelties. 
The truly good bishop arranges of course that the best, selec- 
ted novelties shall circulate from time to time. 

Meanwhile in the little bethel there is the plain miraculous 
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food, sometimes coarse, sometimes badly served, but still 
miraculous food served to feed our souls in this preparatory 
school for the finer things that soon no doubt will be raising 
the level all round. And we may draw, if further consola- 
tion be needed, much consolation from the knowledge that, 
in matters of feeding, the feeder and the how and the where 
are as important as the what. 

Once through the velvet curtain we are at home and on any 
but first nights can glide into our sittings without the help 
of the torch. There is a multitude of good sittings for the 
hall is shaped like a garage and though there are nave and two 
aisles with seats three deep, there are no side views. Some- 
thing is to be said for seats at the heart of the congregation, 
but there is another something in favour of a side row. It 
can be reached, and left, without squeezing and apologetic 
crouching. The third seat serves as a hold-all. In front of 
us will be either the stalwart and the leaning lady, forgiven 
for her obstructive attitude because she, also an off-nighter, 
respects, if arriving first, our chosen sittings, or there will be 
a solitary, motionless middle-aged man. There is, in pro- 
portion to the size of the congregation, a notable number of 
solitary middle-aged male statues set sideways, arm over 
seat, half-persuaded, or wishing to be considered half-persuad- 
ed. Behind there is no one, no commentary, no causerie, 
no crackling bonbonniéres. The torch is immediately at 
hand for greetings and tickets and, having disposed ourselves 
and made our prayers we may look forth to find the successor 
of Felix making game of space and time. Hot Air beating 
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Cold Steel by a neck, or, if we are late, an Arrow collar young 
man, collarless, writhing within ropes upon the floor of the 
crypt whose reappearance will be the signal for our depar- 
ture. Perfection, of part or of whole, we shall rarely see, 
but there is no limit to vision and if we return quite empty- 
handed we shall know whose is the fault. The miracle works, 
some part of it works and gets home. And sometimes one 
of the “‘best”’ to date is ours without warning. 

For any sake let everyman have his local cinema to cherish 
or neglect at will, and let it be, within reason, small. Small 
enough to be apprehended at a glance. And plain. That 
is tosay simple. The theatre may be as ornate, as theatrical 
as it likes, the note of the cinema is simplicity. Aban- 
don frills all ye who enter here. And indeed while dramatic 
and operatic enterprise is apt, especially in England, to be 
in part social function the cinema, though subtly social, is 
robbed by necessity of the chance of becoming a parade 
ground. One cannot show off one’s diamonds in the dark. 
Going to the cinema is a relatively humble, simple business. 
Moreover in any but the theatre’s more vital spaces it is im- 


_ possible to appear in an old ulster save in the way of a splen- 


diferous flouting of splendour that is more showy than dia- 
monds. To the cinema one may go not only in the old ulster 
but decorated by the scars of any and every sort of conflict. 
To the local cinema one may go direct, just as one is. 

For the local, or any, cinema the garage shape is the night 
shape because in it the faithful are side by side confronting 
the screen and not as in some super-cinemas in a semi-circle 
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whose sides confront each other and get the screen sideways. 
The screen should dominate. That is the prime necessity. 
It should fill the vista save for the doorways on either side 
whose reassuring “Emergency Exit” beams an intermittent 
moonlight. It is no doubt because screens must vary in size 
according to the distance from them of the projector that the 
audutorium of the super-cinema (truly an auditorium for 
there is already much to be heard there) is built either in a 
semi-circle or in an oblong so wide that the screen, though 
proportionately larger, looks much smaller than that of a 
small cinema, seems a tiny distant sheet upon which one must 
focus from a surrounding disadvantageously-distributed popu- 
lous bigness. The screen should dominate, and its dominat- 
ing screen is one of the many points scored by the small 
local cinema. 

For the small local cinema that will remain reasonably 
in tune with the common feelings of common humanity both. 
in its films and in its music, there is a welcome waiting in 
parish. 


DOROTHY RICHARDSON. 


FURTHER BRITISH PROBLEMS. 


“ Now mind, the one thing I don’t want to see is—your 


face !” 
To how many film actresses, and actors, would you have 
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loved, at one time or another, to say that ? Sometimes when 
you have been subjected to two hours of enormous heads, 
religiously pressing chins to throats in order to make the eyes 
nice and large, it would be some faint satisfaction to hurl such 
a criticism from your two-and-sixpenny seat. (Pray Heaven 
you may not be foolishly led to do so, at least not so long as 
there is a law of libel in this wretched country ! ) 

Yet I have heard directors shout these very words througha 
megaphone in the stentorian tones peculiar to directors. Di- 
rectors are, of course, above any law. 

It is not to one unfortunate delinquent that the directors 
thus bluntly express themselves, but to two or three hundred 
‘actors’ and ‘actresses’. Strange to say the directors are not 
torn limb from limb, for these pathetic beings expect such 
treatment. What does it matter to them that the most na- 
tural and expressive means of conveying emotions to an au- 
dience is denied tothem? They have nothing to do with emo- 
tions. They are faceless puppets of British directors ! 

Perhaps you may be tempted to put too light a value on the 
mere ‘supers’ of a film. Recall then The vivid and 
striking personalities of the villagers in Faust’s home town 
will be remembered long after the film itself has been forgotten. 
Remember also the wonderful character and flexibility of the 
crowds in Russian films. 

In “The Golem” the crowds showed an extraordinary intel- 
ligence. They moved in rhythms and cross rhythms with 
the sureness of ballet dancers. They gave the beautiful 
effect of being actuated by one creative mind. The director 
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could play with the endless patterns and rhythms as on a mu- 
sical instrument. How much of the artistic success of the 
film was due to the crowd work must remain uncertain, but 
how much the general effect of the film would have been lessen- 
ed, if the crowd scenes had been treated with the average inept- 
ness, may well be imagined. 

Not only can intelligent crowd scenes bind a good picture 
into an artistic unity, but they can also save a mediocre pic- 


ture from itself. Amyone who has seen the Russian film 


** Ailita” will nave realized that. 

How sad then that the British super must be faceless ! 
True, Jannings managed to express emotion through his back 
in “ Vaudeville’’, but can you picture a crowd of British extras 
registering (oh ! detestable word ! ) emotion with their backs ? 
Fantastic thought ! What British star has one tenth of the 
technique of Jannings ° 

Your patience having become by this time exhausted, you 
will cry out, “‘ What is all this talk about faceless men ? Why 
must British supers have no faces ?” I will answer you. 
‘‘Because there are so few British studios.” 

Any active film producing centre attracts thousands of men 
and women, of every nation, with a certain deadly fascina- 


tion. In Hollywood the casting office can lay its hands on 


negroes, Chinamen, dwarfs, bearded women, at a moment’s 
notice. Men and women who are types. Men and women 
whom the director need not be afraid to show upon the screen, 
men and women who defy detection because they are genuine. 
On account of the — production schedules carried out 
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by the film companies in America, these men are in constant 
demand, and can afford to keep themselves in comparative 
comfort. Could they do so in England with its occasional 
pictures ? In England a super who specialized in jockey 
parts might find that one racing picture was made in the 
year. 

(Let us hope, in passing, that directors will give the race 
track a rest, and will they please note that the above was only 
by way of illustration ). 

The more desirable men and women who might be willing 
to seek film fame in the crowd are compelled to find work in 
other occupations, and when their solitary chance arrives they 
are unable to take it. How can they leave their business for 
a few days in such an incidental manner ? Thus it is that 
British extras are the queerest crowdonearth. Casual labour- 
rers of every description, sandwich board men, loafers, unem- 
ployed, and a sprinkling of ‘society’ who are snatching another 
thrill before film acting is added to the growing list of exhaust- 
ed sensations. I have mixed with, and spoken to, thousands 
of these men, and the producer who dared to show their faces 
on the screen, when they purported to be Chinese or Hindoos, 
would undoubtedly raise a laugh with more in it than good- 


natured heartiness. 


They are indeed a motley throng |! 

The only way the producer can suggest the exotic is by chang- 
ing their clothes. It may be the thought that nothing good 
can come of such material that makes him do even this so 
badly. I have seen ‘Japanese’ extras sporting. occidental 
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shoes, while trousers, also unmistakeably occidental, demure- 
ly peeped from underneath their oriental brothers ! - 

Once again the hands of the British producer are tied even 
if they do not know it. Their crowds are colourless because 
they are faceless. But you may protest that this difficulty 
will vanish with the so-called British film revival. 

I doubt it. 

Have the British film companies the initiative to build 
sufficient floor space ? If they have then they have kept 
it hidden under many bushels in the past. A director who 
had his last picture cut by the middle of June told me that 
he could not begin turning on another story till September, 
because he could not find a vacant studio. One company 
for fifteen years has had to hire another studio each time the- 
director wanted a big set because their own studio was of ridic- 
ulously inadequate proportions. An art director complain- 
ed to me the other day that the balance of his composition 
had been completely spoilt. When the carpenters came to exe- 
cute his design they were compelled to cut the top off his 
set to make if fit into the studio! The labour of reducing the 
entire set in proportion would not appeal to British workmen ; 
in any case no one thought of it until too late. 

New studios, when they are built, barely keep abreast of 
the times. In a few years they will be old-fashioned once 
more. There is no idea of being a little in front of the times, 
and I have several plans and projected plans in mind when 
I say this. All of them are too small, and most of them bad- 
ly situated. They should stand in their own grounds with 
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ample facilities for exteriors and such scenes as lake scenes. 
Then transport would be eliminated and organization made 
easy. Compare the vast studios at Neubabelsberg which had 
its own Zoo, with some of the British studios in the most 
unprepossessing streets of outlying suburbs. 

If the Wembley scheme matured. If... 

No, I fear we shall always have too meagre floorspace. 
Where would the technical men be found for enormous new stu- 
dios ? Workmen assure us that the youngmen who went through 
the war did not trouble later to apprentice themselves to skilled 
trades. I fear, too, that England will find the same old crowds 
turning up at the studios, no matter how high the quota. The 
former manager of a large circuit of British cinemas told me 
that directly after the Films Bill had been outlined he was de- 
luged with offers to come in with men to make ‘quickies’. 
A ‘quickie’ is an old film with a few modern sequences insert- 
ed. There is no work for crowds in ‘quickies’, only for a hand- 
ful of third-rate principals and the English market will soon 


be flooded with them if these men have their way. 


It is so easy to find problems for the British director, but 
does the British director care ? A British director once asked 
his assistant. “‘Why does the camera man get such a large 
salary ? What’s the camera for anyway ?” 

The answer he got was : “‘ What is the use of putting up big 
sets if they are badly photographed ?” 

Do British directors care about camera angles or psycholog- 
ical stress ? Dothey ? Do they respect art or even life ? 

Some time ago an aeroplane had to fly through a French 
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street and drop bombs. Explosives were laid in the ground 
and loose sand and earth, together with a few dummies, placed 
on top. These mines were wired and fired from a central 
switch board. Obviously it would have been too dangerous 
to drop bombs from the plane as the crowd would not have 
known beforehand where the explosions would take place. 
The simple expedient of firing them from the ground gives 
the same appearance on the screen, and the crowds are able 
to give the mines a wide berth. However lack of foresight 
on everyone's part nearly caused a nasty accident. The ex- 
plosion damaged the wings of the aeroplane, which was flying 
fairly low. The rather ludicrous result was that the plane 
was within an inch of being down with its own bomb. 

Did the producer care? Did he ——— with the indig- 
nant pilot ? 

He shook with laughter 

On another occasion spectacular explosions in a war film 
nearly led to a catastrophy. The shots were taken but the 
director was displeased by the artificial way in which the 
supers dodged the danger area. He ordered a second rehear- 
sal, without explosions. In the middle he silently counter- 


manded his order to the electrician. There was true alarm 


on the supers’ faces that time. One or two of the extras, who 
had been hit by clods of earth, fell on their neighbours with 
bitter reproaches ! . 


Maybe it is silly to take directors, that j is ‘Britich | ones, too 
seriously. It is perhaps more philosophical and soothing to 
treat them like certain expert diver. . 
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_ This diver, with two others, had been called in for a parti- 
cular sequence which later perished in the cutting room. The 
director spent a long time explaining to the expert how they 
were to dive. When he had finished, the other retorted soft- 
ly, ““I don’t know what you have said sir, but we will do it !” 


OSWELL BLAKESTON. 


MATINEE 


eek ee The young man took my ticket and tore it. I 
passed on to dark where curtains hid young girls smelling of 
face powder. They had hung Greta Garbo, hair back and 
_ towsled staring morosely. It did not seem that that was 
it, she would loom out not that way. Here is the organ 
playing brisk notes falling like mulberries in a fountain and 
drum sounds clattering. . . This way please, her torch 
flickered over the half ticket the young man had torn in 
half. I remembered his hands were red. The young girls 
stood inside a curtain, my left eye was dazzled by light 
reshaping. Something was happening on that screen but 
I had to watch carefully for the small dance and slanting 
fugitive beam. Greta Garbo, the young man, the black 
frame. A titter through the piles and huddled rhythm of 
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black forms sitting. More drum notes from the organ, 
lollop founder. Where is that light ? An empty row of 


plush extends before its ray, arm rests and the bright gleam — 


of a cigarette tray for a fractional space, my left eye perceives 
cones waving down darkness, pallid elongations sliced by up- 
drifting cigarette smoke. Beside my right eye are splashes, 
faces, I get photographic semblances of lives, peoples’ thoughts 
brush consciousness, I get the different sense of different 
minds seeing things differently, and two in the row were 
annoyed because I got across their vision. I was contrite 
enough, I got their annoyance, and a girl and a boy were not 
looking at the film, I got that though I did not see them, I 
got that they were busy being in love, I got that, I crept along 
the empty plush row and groped across a shoulder and collided 
with a knee. I was contrite, I said excuse me as I had learnt 
from the Americans, I was rather glad I had said excuse me 
and not sorry or pawdon. I sat down. 

I sat down in a little flurry, it is a job getting into a cinema 
in the dark, I had a lot on my mind I thought I was near to 
seeing the way things should be, I mean I had an inkling. 
Something was getting across to me, I had got peoples’ impres- 
sions, faces, splodges had given me the clues, I was receptive, 
something was running in to me. I heard organ notes and 
Greta Garbo would not loom out in that way, she was not that 
way, her eyes were not real when they ‘did that thing below 
her eyebrows, but the light broken across my eyes by glass, 
by the glass of her frame on the stairs the fuschia coloured 
Stairs, that was interesting. Reginald Denny this is, he 
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is funny, I am getting impressions........ well this looks 
like the end, I have arrived at the end, apparently everything 


is getting right. 


I was saying getting right, it is the end it is Reginald Denny. 
I am settling in. I am beginning to get things. Yes this is 
the end, I shall move toward the centre when it is over if 
there is a seat. The young girl and the light, her small torch 
skidding over my torn ticket, this way please. I am begin- 
ning to settle in. . ..... +... 

Three climax chords, and the organ prolongs... Curtains 
slide together, I can hear the suave mechanism, the END 
waves and bounces across them, vague lights seep, one sees 
architecture, one sees gold, and backs, one satin back in front 
of me, a grey skirt (she is not going to move) I had collided 
with her, grey skirt and a bag of black watered silk, a soft 
gloveless hand clenched on the tortoiseshell clasp, a black 
satin back, brown suit, Jew’s hair, an empty seat, the row 
goes on with two women then a woman and a man and a 
young woman, light goes higher, ruddy, gold ornament, 
flowers. | 

a Well, I will get at something, here is the orchestra 
the stage. . . now that is wrong, they are going to do Vaude- 
ville, now that is all wrong. Now I am most annoyed, that 
is just what they would go and do, what is the idea anyway, 
they are seeing it allevrong, we don’t want this sort of thing, 
yes I know, here they are, one two three. . .a whole proces- 
sion, yes dancers, and a bad show, and vaudeville is all wrong 
in the movies, they shouldn’t do that, one sees why they do 
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that, they did that with Greta Garbo, that stare on the stairs, 
getting the quality of her eyes all wrong, getting it all wrong, 
they would go and do that, one sees their process of argument, 
one sees they think they are improving their show with 
this sort of thing, one sees they think these vaudeville 
shows better than movies, the superior thing, what a clumsy 
idea, they would go and do something like that. I came 


to see a movie, I was beginning to settle in, I was beginning 


to get at something, I was beginning to see things. 


They will go and spoil it all, now this is too much, this is. 


to sit beside me? Well that is better, she might have sat 
beside me, and she has already dropped her handkerchief, 
well let her drop her handkerchief, | don’t mind people 
dropping their handkerchiefs in movie shows, there I have 
dropped my cigarette case. No one would do all this so 


Silla alae where the hell are my matches, is that fat woman going 


differently, one would..... I know, I know, that long 


corridor, I want to think that out today, I want to get that 
long corridor, not that thing with arches, something simple, 
not bare, simple. Oh well, it’s restful sitting here, | am 
blurring in,. yes all that colour, that lighting, people come. 
here to be happy, there is a feeling of freeness here, one 
relinquishes. One does sink in, fade in, I was forgetting the 
people behind me, they are watching the vaudeville, the boy 
and the girl who were busy being in love are watching the 
vaudeville, I used to think the man with the organ sat at the. 


side somewhere out of sight, I wonder how he does those 


drum notes, there’s something so much more right and intelli- 
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gent about all that, I prefer the organ there’s something 
unspontaneous about the orchestra, you get it watching them 
stuck up there in violet light, the organ vrooming and slightly 
hurdygurdyish goes better, it marches, but the orchestra. . . 
I know in straight photography you don’t get the impressions 
of things, aeroplanes for example, really aeroplanes suggest 
noise and power and distance, one feels that when one sees 
them blowing grass behind and the trousers of mechanics. . . 
That’s how I would do it, photograph the engines, superim- 
pose close-ups of the blowing trousers of mechanics, and blow- 
ing grass, and glide the camera about near-to a little drunkénly 
across wings and the body like.an eye a little frightened, and 
show in the same drunken way in peeps the blowing grass 
and cloudy skies.... You don't get the feeling you get really 
when they take a photograph simply of an aeroplane start- 
ing, you don’t get the feeling you would really have, it doesn’t 
mean much, the photograph doesn’t get across what happens 
when you are actually standing beside an aeroplane with its 
engines going, and the thing to do is to get across the impression © 
you have of that aeroplane not to simply turn some photo- 
graphs of it starting. The blown trousers and feet moving 
across blown grass and blown wildflowers and something of 
the usual delay, and’a mackintosh blowing and surging, close- 
ups of propellors and bustle...... That’s where they go 
wrong, they don’t get across the feeling of things, because 
the external aspect reacts differently in a photograph from 


the real thing, they got that-well in the chariot race in Ben 


Hur, they did get the feeling one would have, it was not so 
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much the thing seen externally, but impressions, the gallop- 
ing legs of horses, the freize of white rearing horse heads, the 
blur of chariots following in the close ups, that is the line to 
take, that is what I mean about this long corridor, I want to 
get the impression, the feeling one would have as that figure 
hurries stooping. And tottering along that corridor, then 
rigidly across a long room, (not an ornate room, an im- 
pressionistic room I think,) rigidly as though people might be 
watching from galleries, galleries must be suggested in the 
room, and pillars of gaunt stone in the corridor, overlapping 
so you cannot see between them, or. . . .the camera is to hurry 
along beside the figure so there will be glimpses through 
pillars, perhaps rain beyond, not a vista. . . .the camera can 
skirt round and swivel, get the hurrying apare from side and 


aire sis Oh it’s Lya de Putti...... Well now, this is better, 
yes, yes, what a difference, what is it about the movie ? There 
is some definite hypnotism, something with the changing 
forms and regroupings, it is a sort of abstraction,t he elimin- 
ation of ‘colour ‘is definitely something to do with it, I do 
know they do this sort of thing so efficiently and so badly, 
the acting is so bad, and I often wonder how it came about 
that people go to a show and are impressed and moved by 
situations and tomfoolery that if they met in real life they 
would callincipient insanity. 

Bees oth Yes, well I am getting something, I know it’s lovely, 
Greta Garbo in a frame with glass, and light flung across my 
eyes. I wonder if all the cigarette trays screwed on all these 
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seatbacks are polished, light caught one of them, I must look, 
it must be a job polishing them all, but I expect they are lac- 
quered, now I -am beginning to get things again, they have 
forgotten in the row behind that I came in late, I seem to 
get the people behind, and not the young woman beside me, 
she is behind barriers, I think something in her is conscious 
my mind is working, overhead currents, things do go on in 
the air, she is a reposed young person, but I believe she has a 
problem in her life that uses up energy, there is barrier be- 
tween her and reception, I don’t get her, but I get the people 
behind, and I get a sense of. people’s attention directed on 
the screen, but more than that, the feeling of the theatre, 
there are deft arrangements in this theatre, and there are 
girls with torches and fuschia carpets, and a slope to the floor, 
it all means something, it is restful, there has not been any- 
thing much here but peoples’ entertainment, you have a sense 
of obliteration, you are non-existent, you can sit still and your 
mind works away, works away. 

I was trying to get that corridor, and the figure hurrying 
through, then starkly across the long room, then turning down 
a narrower and darker corridor, finally into a room, I see that, 
no Lya de Putti, I didn’t see it the way you are coming down 
those stairs, I see the value of stairs, 1 know you create form 
and geometry, you get my mind to seeing other things, I am 
not seeing Lya de Putti nor the others with her, they move, 
there are probably points here and there, but regroupings © 
mean things, you cross a room slowly, well I want to make 
this figure cross a room slowly, your close up has no meaning, 
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I see it has a meaning but I want the close up of that figure, 
the face with purpose, I would somehow contrive my close 
up differently, along the corridor, dark sliced with triangles 
of half dark and cubes and oblongs and parallelograms of half 
dark and half light cutting and criss-crossing to fall and slant 


It’s not Lya de Putti when you do that, it is a photograph, 
there is not illusion, itis simply Lya de Putti looking silly, I 
would have it thus and thus, and there is no need for that 
sort of set, Lya de Putti looking short haired but they do 
the same thing with her as Greta Garbo. It is not even 
Lya de Putti looking silly, the illusion is not made, you don’t 
get the impression you would really have looking at the 
photograph of Lya de Putti, the thing is to get over the 
impression you would have, how do you do this except 
accidentally ? There are ways of beginning films, they 
should start with an atmosphere, scooped out of parts 
of lives, not begun elaborately with introductions, this 
thing of Lya de Putti means nothing, there is something 
quite different you get in the meaning of geometry and plas- 
tic tone depths. Films should begin in the middle, end in 
the middle, it is this summarising and explaining away, Greta 


Garbo for instance, Lya de Putti for instance. I wonder. 


what they thought of Lya de Puttias Anna Karenina ina blond 
wig ? Of course how dreadful breaking up the feeling of 
the cinema with that dreadful vaudeville. Vaudeville. 
Lya de Putti, back to Lya de Putti, she did this same 
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stunt in Vaudeville, they are so unimaginative, they don’t 
see the thing is to get the impression things would make 
on your mind, that aeroplane for instance, it gave one 
no sense of journey, it had to be treated with blowing grass 
somehow, you have to experiment about until you get the 
right effect. I am settling in, there is real rest in the 
cinema, your mind gets pure detachment, you get at things, 
things get across to you, yes that walking across a room, 
make it different, make it poignant with shadows or 
psychology, or what was that film with a street, they showed 
a corner and no sky, and ramshackle stone buildings, and 
only one long trail of creeper lifted slowly and wildly in the 
wind. That meant something, there might have been not 
much meaning but there was no sky and the one straight trail 
_ lifted and fell, you heard dead leaves rattling along gutters, 
and the frothing of wind upon chimneypots. And you got 
gloom and the feeling of desertion that might suddenly clatter 
and give way to feet or noisy voices, but you got that nor- — 
mally here was an empty street. People have these ideas, 
people do these things but here is Lya de Putti just looking 
tiresome, and all the dead platitudes. I am getting down to 
something, I like cinemas, H. D. is right ght takes new atin- 
bute. H. D. says master of shrines and gateways. It is that, 
shrines and gateways, one knows what that means, we have 
seen light doing things. I would have that figure and the 
brush and deep folds of a cloak hurrying, tonal greys and dark 
greys of stone and impression of galleries, there are different 
ways, there are different ways to show what one means, one 
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can show what one means, I can see what it all amounts to, 
‘we have great power behind-us, something more than ordinary 
power. lamsettled in, I am getting things, I am seeing things, 
I am not seeing Lya de Putti, I am not seeing Greta Garbo, 
they are less real than the boy tearing my ticket, than the 
girl with this way please, the beckoning torch, the splodges, 
the faces behind me, less real, but aeroplanes and people 
should give the impression, should create the illusion, there 
are ways and means, and here is efficient camera work but 
it doesn’t grip, it doesn’t grip. 


KENNETH MACPHERSON. 


COMMENT AND REVIEW 


Le film dort dans sa boite métallique, replié mille fois sur 
lui méme, substance inerte, mystérieuse. On ne sait de lui 
pas grand, chose, car on n’en parle encore que sur les affiches. 
Superproduction... est le terme qu’on lui applique, par défaut 
de simplicité. Il y a le titre en longues lettres demésurees, 
qui éveille la curiosité, fait naitre le désir. Ce titre caresse les 
sens du public comme un parfum troublant. Des eloges pom- 
peux dans les colonnes des journaux, ov l'on effleure la trame 
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du film en évoquant une suite d’images out l’art confine 
au vice, Mais ou tous deux sont si bien entremélés que le dia- 
ble lui-méme n’en saurait faire la distinction. Et le grand soir 
atrive... la lumiére transpose les petits rectangles magiques 
sur la surface de neige de l’écran, créant une suite ininterrom- 
pue de tableaux, parmi lesquels se glissent, de temps a autre, 
quelques chefs d’ceuvre. Une intrigue a pris corps. Les beautés, 
les laideurs ou les platitudes du film sont tirées une 4 une de 
leur obscurité, passent en hate devant le rayon lumineux, 
apportent leur tribut au mouvement général, puis retournent 
aussi brusquement qu’elles en étaient venues, dans leur prison 
circulaire. | 

La machine origine la vie, une vie factice, il est vrai, impal- 
pable, mais tout aussi réelle néanmoins qu'une création lit- 
téraire, laquelle ne présente que des mots ingénieusement 
combinés, tandis que nous avons la des images plus suggestives. 
Le Livre, disent de nombreux détracteurs du film, est supé- 
rieur, car il expose une infinité de nuances; il est art, tandis 
que la pellicule n’est que duplicata. La réalité est toute autre 
cependant. La littérature est certes un moyen puissant de 
réalisation d’idées, mais elle est au cinéma ce que la descrip- 
tion d’un paysage est au paysage lui-méme. La photographie. 
nous donne une liberté plus grande de sentir a notre tour. Le 
texte est déja trop personnel pour que nous ne subissions pas 
en quelque sorte sa loi. Les moyens d’expression en art ciné- 
matographique sont infinis. [1 y a plus de traits dans la nature 
qu’il n’y aura jamais de mots pour les dépeindre. L’image 
est l’impression directe, la source de presque toutes nos sensa- 
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tions,.elle ne lasse pour. ainsi dire jamais parce qu’elle est vie. 


En est-il de méme d’un alignement de mots, sl be 
‘sotent-is 


CHEVALLEY. 


| SAUCY SUZANNE 
An U fa film. 


Ellen Richter again, set in a much too over-worked ham 
but for all that Ellen Richter, and a witty production. Every- 
body should see this film when possible if only for the sake 
of the incomparable Richter, a great and a beautiful artist. 


The story is trifling and impossible, which after all, in such 


a film, matters little. Suzanne is an inn-keeper’s daughter 
in a tiny Rumanian inn. Soldiers descend and drink, and 
there is merriment, and a love-at-sight dénouement. The 
“he” in the dénouement is a nobleman. He gallops off when 
the bugle sounds, into the night. So much in retrospect, for 
time has elapsed since then, and Suzanne has become a 
famous Spanish dancer, and this vision of the past has risen 
because the nobleman, now impoverished, has joined the 
company as a crack rifleman. Then a very much in-the-rut, 
back-stage story unfolds. But is it done so very well, or 
does it simply happen that we are in a good humour ? 

No, it is good. A splendid effect of an elaborately staged 
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revue is achieved with fades and mixes and superimposed 
pictures, a margarine magnate and his family and son are 
caricatured with just that restraint you would almost never 
find in such a theme. The party given in Suzanne’s honour 
was a most sardonic and humorous touch, Oh, those rela- 
tions | And Ellen Richter, with consummate wit and con- 
summate beauty and with acting so electric that it almost 
gave off sparks, made slaves of the whole House. “Isn't 
she marvellous,”’ you heard on every side. She frolicks and 
storms through the film like a cyclone ; you are lifted off 
your feet and haven't time even to protest or wonder why ! 
It doesn’t seem to matter that it is the old (almost doddering) 
story of temperamental star and career versus Love. The 
thing goes with a swing, that is what matters. And Ellen 
Richter matters. She is as great a comedienne as she is tra- 
gedienne. See it. 


BOOK REVIEWS _ 


The Motion Picture Cameraman by E. Lutz. Price 10/6. . 


This is a useful little book, designed for beginners, and 
we would like to add, warmly recommended to beginners. 
Its purpose is to give an outline of moving-picture photo- 
graphy with explanation of technical problems. Mr. Lutz 
wisely did not attempt too much, but what he has done is 
well done, and anybody who reads it carefully is bound to 
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have an outline knowledge of the principle of this highly 
individual art. His chapter on lenses is specially well and 
clearly written, and deserves very careful reading. The 
beginner must ruefully realise that before he can go very far 
he must understand about lenses ; here is his opportunity. 
It is interestingly written, and simplified with diagrams. 
Focal length need no longer be a nightmare. You are given 
ways in which to experiment with focal lengths. You are 
told how to make trick pictures, streets lighted at night, 
ghosts, mirror reflections and images, wild beasts walking 
down a busy city thoroughfare. How to use models is explain- 
ed, as well as the combination of life-size sets and models in 
one set. Much of it is, of course, merely outlined, and will 
leave the reader brindling with queries. Perhaps that is to 
the good. He will, if nothing else, realise that there is indeed 
much he has to learn before he can begin to handle his camera 
efficiently, or with confidence as to the results of his work. 
Value for its price. 


Films : Facts and Forecasts by L’Estrange Fawcett. Price 
I guinea. 


It is a pity that there is still so little literature dealing with 


the films from any critical or technical point of view. Almost 
all the books published to date apologise for themselves, or 
even if they do not apologise, are not up to the minute as 
regards outlook and perception. There are a few completely 
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téchnical books on cameras lenses; etc.; useful but:not always 
simple. enough for beginners, or:else completely ‘uninspiring. 
Films : Facts and: Forecasts by. |’Estrange Fawcett (Bles. 
ar /-s.) contains many. points of value, but it.is marred by an 
attitude .of mind or pent of view: belonging rather to. - 
than: to now: 

Much of. the is of interest, 
the statement that the big American cinemas pay their rents 
by letting out the buildings above the cinema ; a practice 
forbidden in London. Why? . Curiously enough, many small 
bookshops catering to the more intelligent sections. of the 
public have told the same story : they let out the rooms over 
the shop to pay their rent, and thereby can afford to consider 
the tastes of the minority. The detailed description of the 
American cinemas, the discussion upon the evils of blind 
booking, of the state of the Canadian, South African and 
Australian markets, are valuable and should be known much 
more widely than they are. But it is a pity that so obvious 
a distaste for many forms of modern life is allowed to obtrude 
upon the excellent summary of economic facts. 

‘One does feel that here is a man who has studied the screen 
deeply and conscientiously. He does not mind, for instance, 
saying quite definitely “Confusion has reigned supreme on 
almost every occasion when I have visited. a studio, be it in 
Los Angeles, London, or Berlin.” This, and many facts 
laid bare for the first time, stand on their own ground and are 
indisputable, but complete confidence is shaken, and a num- 
ber of statements called into. question by a none noe sparse 
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peppering of such comments as “ “Tf circumstances had allowed 
us to develop along « our. own lines Steadily and surely, if the 
war had not checked our production ‘crucial moment, 

the British film might have retained: as-significant a place as 
the British theatre. We. ‘should probably. have had little 
difficulty in selling our pictures abroad, because they would 
have been unusual and distinctive.” So far as an unprejudiced 
observation df the British theatre can penetrate, the British 
theatre is negligable from any artistic standards. It cer- 
tainly is not ‘unusual’ nor “ distinctive”. Such a statement 
coming on top of much that is sheer commonsense and much 
that is of uncommon interest arrives as somewhat of a shock. 
It puts one on, guard and makes acceptance of the work 
acceptance with reservations. Patience in compilation, care 
and forethought are allin evidence. It certainly.is a‘book that 
no follower of the film should miss. There is something to 
learn for everybody, and there should be much debating on 
the strength of it.. Acceptance’ with reservations | 
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7, RUE DE L’OpEON 
PARIS VI° 


MAISON 
DES AMIS 
DES LIVRES 


ADRIENNE MONNIER 


LIBRAIRIE 
SOCIETE LECTURE 


« LA MAIson DEs DES LivrEs is indisputa- 
bly the founder of the present bookshop move- 
ment. It introduced two great principles which 
have now been established : the first, of a moral 
order, demands that the bookseller be not only 
cultivated but that he or she undertake the task 
of a veritable priesthood ; the second, of a mate- 
rial order, reposes on the practice of the sale and 


_loan of books. 


The Library of the Matson Amis DES LIvRES 
is today the most complete and the richest libra- 
ry in existence. It possesses a great number of 
works that are out of print. There one finds all 
the Moderns up to the most extreme, and all 


the Classics. » 
VALERY LARBAUD 


(La Revue de France) 
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SHAKESPEARE 
AND COMPANY 


SYLVIA BEACH | | 


BOOKSHOP 
LENDING LIBRARY 


PUBLISHERS OF ‘‘ ULYSSES ” Bil 


« | shall be doing a service in pointing i 
out the most complete and modern Anglo- it 
American libraries that Paris possesses. Al 

It 1s SHAKESPEARE AND Company run by 
Miss Sylvia Beach whose role as publisher and Wi 
propagandist in France of the most recent i 
English and American works assures her from i 
now onan enviable place inthe literary history 
of the United States, and who assembles the 
elite among the young English, Irish and i 
Americans who are temporalily in Paris. » a 


VALERY LARBAUD 
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' 
in war : is this question asked-by the ‘author that takes oné 
realise here is not a searchlight merely, but an oxy-aceteline flame burning to the very heart of 
Wartime England. 

‘So war began with cheering and’ fuided’ with druhkenness. What about Berlin? What of 
the defeated ? What for all of to-morrow ? There was nothing to do for those not drunk but 
to go to bed. As they had gone to bed on August the Fourth. ‘There was a lot of ruin in be: 
tween. Where did the old codé lead? “Be'd gddd Wife, be a good mother, be a good citizen led 
to this—drunken men cheering ina war, drunken women cheering out a war. Nobody caring, 
nobody responsible. People dying, even civilians Or again : 

‘Your King and Country Need You, screamed the posters. Well they were learning now 
what king and country was. ‘‘You bloody bastard...’’ the sergeant began, and the cane descend- 
ed again, full between-a horse’ sears. ’ » The rest of the sentence was lost in the jingling of the reins. 
Children in prams sat and watched ‘‘the soldiers’’... TPs a shame,’’ someone in the crowd 
yelled... ‘‘Not so good for recruiting to do that in the open,’’ an officer was saying. . The’ 


* recruits gallopéd along thé Row. On hoardings black tobed mothets with white hair prodded 


their sons toward bayonets.”’ . 


This is a vivid and piebedectens book of the War, unique in every way. A great book. Price 
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Hebrides,-a small island ‘‘where things happen,”’ struck a note in 
him,—a treble clang. It was to apprehend’ hand filing the dusk, stietched dowii to him. 

is not joy that waits for you here. 
Then fie shook his throat from the upturned collar of his weatherproof and regained pride.- + . tae 

There was a club foot of rock and erosions had continued it in a leg. The family strénghold = : Ht 

was set‘ on the instep, wary with watchtowers. It was an attempt at shelter from: Atlantic’. 

gales, seen only obliquely from the sea, but the wind made arcs and tormented it with catcalls... f 

Night set off across the'sea like an expedition, , Something would happen. Rising, he felt eal | | 

land shake under Tide crashed «leads to an immense | 

that) woman out of here,’’ said Mannering, ‘someone her away attend to her.’’ 

Mrs. Mannering bowed down her head and wept terribly. She gained control at once. Aggie | ! oe | 

Scott was screaming down the corridor, more and more faintly, ‘‘it was an accident, my finger : We 

nail. My finger nail... .”’ 4 grim impassivity fell upon the room. ‘The candles guttered - 

frenziedly in strong draughts.’’ .an absorbing and tragic tale, capturing the true island : in i | 
sense of sea and weather and emotions this island hybrid and unfeasible. Price 

7 shillings and sixpence. | 4 mit 
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GET NEW IDEAS 


Every mind needs new ideas as everybody 
needs fresh water. The great reservoir from 
which they can be obtained is comprised of 
the 10,000 new books that are published every 
year. Few of us can have the advantage of 
personal contact with the men who are 
moulding the life and thought of to-day, 
but everyone has immediate access to the 
books in which their thoughts are expressed. 

To obtain the best permanent results 
from reading send us your name and address, 
and our LITERARY SERVICE BUREAU will 

at once communicate with you. 


By appointment to His Majesty the King 
At the Old Marylebone Watch House 


350 Oxrorp STREET LONDON W, 1 
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ERROR 


An interview with Fritz Lang was erroneously 
announced for this issue. This month the. 
director interviewed is G. W. Pabst 
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